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Farture or rae Corn Crop in Somerset avp Wor- 
CESTER CouNTIES, EasTEKN Suore, Mp., AND CONSE- 
quent pistREss—CuLture or Miteet, Buckwuear, 
AND GRASSES. 

It is proper before we reply to the iuquiries contained 
in the annexed communication, that we should express 
our deep and unfeigned regret at the sad condition of 
things inthe counties named by our correspondent, on 
the Eastern Shore of this State, and in Sussex county, Del- 
aware. It will be recollected, that several months since, 
we stated, on the authority ofa gentleman, who had been 
on a visit in Somerset and Worcester, that it was feared 
there by many having the best means of observation, 
that the corn crop would turn outa failure. What was 
prediction then, is reality now, and most lamentably too, 
has that prediction been realized. Were we so disposed, 
it would be useless for us to attempt to give coloring to 
the facts disclosed in the letter of our correspondent ; 
without the aid of embellishment, his truthful history of 
the failures of the corn-crop, as indicated by the cases ci- 
ted, convey to the mind of the reader, a. prospective de- 
gree of suffering, in store for those of our fellow-citizens 
on that shore, who have toiled without reaping, that 
should enlist the sympathies, and secure the aid of every 
man in the state who has the means of affording reliet. 
What are the facts presented to our contemplation ? Som- 
erset and Worcester counties, have hitherto been two of 
the largest corn-growing counties of Maryland, and 
have for many years furnished more corn for expor- 
tation than any other two counties of our State. But a- 
las! how changed is the condition of their people. In- 
stead of being exporters, they have not made bread e- 
nough, in numerous instances, to appease the cravings of 
hunger—those who furnished their hundreds and thous- 
ands of bushels, annually, to distant consumers, have not 
raised enough for home use. This has not arisen from 
improvidence, ora want of industry, but is the result of 
causes in the hands of Providence, against which human 
industry, human care, human foresight could not provide, 
and against which, all human efforts.would have proved 
as dust in the balance. Seeing then, that our brethren, at 
home, at our own doors,have been thus blighted in their 
hopes, and their domicils rendered the abodes of misery 
and of suffering, would it not comport with a scriptural 
charity, to give, of the abundance of our garners, to our 
own household, rather than to send it abroad to distant 
lands, to perform a work of equivocal good, to say the 
least of it. Our Master tells us, that he who does not 


provide for his own household, is worse than an infidel, 
and why should we pass by the door of suffering human- 
ity—of virtuous poverty at home, to bestow our mite ina 
far-off clime, upon those we know not, and who, per- 
haps, view such manifestations of our benevolence, as the 
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be the last to stop the sluices of any well directed chari- 
ly, or to correct the progress of any work of beneficence 
or grace ; but while we are in the mood of giving, let us 
not forget that our own people have the sirongest claims 
upon our philanthropy, and that it would be indulging in 
a false philosophy—pursuing the very phantom of chris- 
tian love—to permit our brothers, in our midst, bound to 
us by the ties of relationship, of neighborhood, and of in- 





tercourse, to endure all the privatiwns incident to the cala- 
mity which we have descrited—that we might sustain es- 
tablishments of doubtful po cy beyond the waters of the 
ocean. 
Having disposed of this st of the subject, we will en- 
deavor to answer the inquiries connected with agriculture. 
Answer to question 1. Millet should be sown from the 
10th of May tothe 20th of June, though we have known 
good crops of hay made from it, sown as late as the first 
of July. Such late sowing, however, should aiways be 
avoided, if possible. 
Millet may be either sown broadcast or in drills ; the 
former method we have always practiced. 
Millet should be cut for hay just at that period when 
the seed on the point of the heads begin to turn yellow. 
Millet is said to delight in a rich dry sandy loam, tho’ 
the heaviest crop we ever made, was in a piece of low 
moistclay. We have no hesitation in saying, that it will 
grow in “good lew land,” provided the soil be really 
good, not wet, and be manured. “Wi is.a grain, or-grass, of 
rapid growth, and requires to be fed. It is generally rea- 
dy for the scythe in from 6 to 8 weeks, and where it has 
a chance of rich soil and genial season, will make from 3 to 
4 tons of goodhay. We have made the latter quantity on 
good ground, thoroughly manured, deeply ploughed, and 
finely pulverized by repeated harrowings—and we have 
made almost entire failures, by attempting its culture on 
thin ground without manure. The hay, after a day’s ex- 
posure in swath, should be cured in cocks. c 
When sown for hay, 3 pecks to the acre alould be 
sown : when for grain, from 1} to 2 pecks to the acre will 
be found sufficient. 
Every variety of stock delight in the hay—and we hold 
it, that 2 tons of it, properly cured, is equal to 3 tons of a- 
ny other kind, timothy not excepted. 
Answer to question 2. Buckwheat should not be sown 
before the last of June, and may be sown any time during 
the month of July. Its time of sowing should be gradua- 
ted so as to bring its blossoming on at the period of early 
fall, when the weather begins to get coo/, as it will not fill 
wellin hot weather. When sown in the spring, the 
chances are against its yielding any grain, or, at most, but 
very little, and should, therefore, never be sown at that 
period, unless wanted, to be ploughed under as a green 
dressing, for which it suits most admirably, as it extracts 
a very large portion of its food from the atmosphere, and 
hence it is, that it will yield fair crops from very poor 
ground. Ifsown on suitable ground, loam, or moderate- 
ly good sand, and the season proves propitious, it some- 
times yields from 50 to 60 bushels to the acre. This 
quantity however is rarely produced, and it is safer to an- 





gratuitous offerings of an intermeddling spirit. We would 


ticipate from 25 to30 bushels to the acre. It is’ greatly 
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assisted in its growth, and the maturing of its grain, by 
having a bushel of plaster to the acre sown, and plough- 
ed in with the seed. 

A very great advantage from the culture of Buckwheat, 
arises from the lateness of the season at which it may be 





sown. It can be seeded afierthe wheat and rye crops 
are harvested, on the stubbles ploughed in and harrow- 
ed; thus enabling the farmer whose smull grain crops 
may have proved light, or whose corn crop may promise 
badly, to grow a very excellent grain, and thus repair his 
losses. 

It shou! be cut when about half the grair> on the 
heads appear ripe, and as itis easy to scatter, .. is best to 
get it out with flails, on sheets, in the field, to prevent 
loss, 

Half a bushel to the acre is the proper quantity of seed 
to sow. 

Answer to question 3. The best method of setting Ti- 
mothy, in the lands described, would be, we apprehend, 
to give them a top-dressing of clay, sand, or mould from 
the woods, before sowing the seed. If this should not be 
convenient, or practicable, the seed should be harrowed 
in with a light harrow, and then rolled with a heavy roll- 
er, so a3 to give firmness to the soil. Or it might be ad- 
visable to sow buckwheat with the timothy. The form- 
er would vegetate promptly, and afford shade and pratec- 
tion to the timothy seed while germinating, and to the 
young plants until frost,, when. the buckwheat would be 
killed. Deep ploughifig too, we think, would be a judi- 
cious auxiliary means of success. 
Answer to question 4, Of our own experience we know 
of no better grass for the kind of soil described than 
herds grass or red top. If this grass be cut at the proper 
time,—ahen in blossom,—it could not by any possibility, 
“become set in the uplands.” If, however, the cutting 
should be delayed until the seeds were ripe, this evil 
would follow as a naturat consequence; but then, that 
would not be the fault of the grass, but of the farmer, who 
had neglected to perform his duty at the right time. We 
often charge others, or something else, that had no agency 
in the matter, with the evils of our own errors. 

Of the Fowl Meadow grass, we have had no personal 
experience. It is, however, a favorite.grass to the East- 
ward, where it is cultivated on lands very similar to those 
described by our correspondent. It is spoken of as an 
excellent grass for wet meadows, and of having been 
known to yield 3 tons of hay to the acre in a season. It 
is said to remain green a long time—so long that it may 
be mowed at any time from July to October, and that it 
makes good hay for either horses or neat cattle. 

Near Bertin, Worcester Co. Md. Dec. 16, 1842. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. ' 
Sin—Being a subscriber to your valuable paper, I hope 
you will consider it no feigned adulation, when I say that 
I regard your’s as one of the best (if not the best) agricul- 
tural journals of our country. Being the first to espouse 
the cause of the farmer, its reputation is commensurate to 


its age; its usefulness as extensive as its circulation; its 
motives, the weal of the whole country, wHilst its praise 





and your rewards will grow brighter and richer as man- 
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kind are more generally induced to appreciate the boon 
you offer them. But f write for another purprse. 

I have some questions to ask, and some items to com- 
minicate. Will you be kind enough to answer the for- 
mer through your paper, as it may be of service to others 
as well as myself. 

1st. What is the proper time for seeding millet—should 
it be drilled or sowed broadcast—what stage of growth 
should it be cut for hay—will good low land suit it ?— 
what quantity of seed to the acre ? 

21. What is the best time to sow buckwheat ?—It is 
said here, if sowed in the spring it will flower all the vear 
and not mature till frost. How much sow to the acre ? 

3d. What is the best method to set timothy in tich, 
light, vegetable mould? We have much of this descrip- 
tion of land, which after draining is quite productive ; but 
1 find a difficulty in getting the various grasses to vegetate 
regularly in consequence of its friability or chafly nature. 

4th. What kind of grass should J sow on land that is a 
deep black, vegetable mould, but which cannot well be 
drained ? Herdegrass it is said, by mixture in manure, 
becomes set in the uplands, to the injury of crops. How 
would meadow-foul answer ? 

Sth. Will wheat do well on a green crop of clover turn- 
ed in—the wheat to be sowed directly after the plough, 
harrowed and rolled ? 

6th. Would you fall fallow clover preparatory to plant- 
ing corn in the spring, or would it be most conducive to 
fertility and the corn crop to let the clover remain on top 
and turn in, in the spring you plant ? 

You perceive my object is to increase largely my grass 
crop ; this I consider indispensable to good stock, the in- 
crease of manure,and the improvement of the land. 

I will now tell you our situation in Worcester, Somer- 
setand Sussex, &e. Our crops of corn have proved an 
entire failure, to give you a correct knowledge of which | 
will mention a few cases. One of my neighbors made 
200 bushels this year, where 2000 usually grows ; ano- 
ther made 10 bushels instead of 800—another made 80 
where 1500 bushels were expected—another got 5 bush- 
els for 600—and J obtained 150 bushels instead of 1800. 
Those samples will hold good through a great portion of 
the above counties. Our wheat was hardly worth har- 
vesting —Oats about half a crop. 

Our disastrous crops may be attributed in part to the 
very warm winter we had, which failed to kill the hurt- 
ful insects : but is mainly the result of our heavy rains, 
which began on 12th June, and continued for six weeks 
almost without intermission. After it had rained three 
days the grub worm came to the top of the ground and 
destroyed entire crops, and after a little more rain they 
could have been gathered by bushels as they drifted down 
the ditches. 

You cannot imagine the state of suffering amongst the 
poor, in consequence of this fatal crop, added to the scar- 
city of money and consequent general pressure of the 
times. As above, I will give you a few illustrations. A 
few days back I! called at a tenant’s house, and before 
reaching the door, heard audible ejaculations ; they came 
from the wife, expressive of their need and approaching 
want. (This farmer’s crop is good for 600 bushels corn, 
but this year made only 10 bushels.) | entered, the tears 
were dried, and knowing the grief, did not ask an expla- 
nation, but bestowed my mite with suitable remarks and 
departed. Again, a man was to see me yesterday asking 
for employment 12 miles from home ; he has a wife and 
five children, all on the point of starvation. The farmer 
cannot employ, because he has no money or produce to 
Pay for labor. 

hese with many other similar cases might be stated, 
and that too without exaggeration. We submit with hu- 
mility to the afflictions of Providence, but for all of this 
there is a crime, a sin, resting on those who administer 
our government, in that they have destroyed and yet re- 
fuse to restore to the country a good and sufficient cur- 
rency. If we had money we could purchase where the 
crops have been good. Men of wealth here, cannot com- 
mand money with the best of securities, simply because 
there is none. 

These remarks, though humiliating, may not be with- 
out some use to the readers of your paper, as with them 
there are those who are iutimately connected with the af- 
fairs of our government. 

J am, sir, very respectfully, &c. C. 





@# We refer those intending to plant out orchards to 
the advertisement on another page of very choice fruit. 


| From the Cunn. Farmers’ Gazette. 
| Tue Potato. 
Uses, Mode of Cultivation, Peservation. 

In our preceding number we published an article giving 
the origin and history of the Potato, from the year 1619 
to the present time, in the various countries where it has 
been cultivated. Since its original discovery, its edible 
qualities have been greatly meliorated by cultivation. 
Great changes huve also been effected in the science of 
cooking, in rendering it more palatable. Like all other 
vegetables, it needs the fostering care of man to prevent 
its deterioration, as any particular improved species is 
known to degenerate in the course of a few years. 

The potato has met with many hard rubs in, the pro- 
gress of its improvement and introduction into civilized 
society. It wasconsidered fora long time, in some countries, 
as unfit for human food. Even religious and political 
prejudices were stirred up against it, tll it was almost 
banished from the land. In Scotland it was opposed be- 
cause not named in the Bible. ‘The Catholics thought it 
was the forbidden fruit, and therefore sinful to eat it. The 
famous Cobbett, while in America, would not let it have 
any peace, but posted it as the vilest of all the vegetable 
race. He charged all the miseries and evils of Ireland to 
their eating so many potatoes, when it is the only thing 
by which they escape starvation. 

Dr. Tissot has demonstrated to his satisfaction that no 
nation who eat potatues ever produced a great man. 

lis general cultivation was not introduced throughout 
Europe till about 1760. Now it is unquestionably the 
most valuable of all cultivated roots. Jt constitutes the 
principal food of the Irish nation—the constant diet of 
more than one-third of their population. It is in common 
use throughout all Europe, and much of the civilized 
part of Asia. In the United States and the British 
dominions, on this continent, scarce a family is without 
a dish of it on the table, in some form, twice a day at least. 
As an article of diet, itis probably more healthful than 
any other root, and furnishes more food for man than all 
other roots put together. 

The numerous ways in which it may be cooked and 
converted to useful purposes, is surprising. From it are 
made bread, pies, puddings, jellies,syrups, molasses, sugar, 
starch, beer, brandy, cheese, yellow dyes, and other dye 
stuffs, cleansing liquids to remove grease and stains from 
silk. cotton and woollen goods, substitutes and imitations 
of coffee, chocolate, arrowroot, tapioca and vermicelli. 

As an atticle of profit for general cultivation, none can 
compare with itin the vicinity of large cities and navigable 
waters. The farmers of the town of Greenwich, in Fair- 
field county, made this discovery more than 45 years ago. 
Since that time it has been their principal crop, gradually 
increasing, by which they have become the most wealthy 
town in the State, according to its population. Bordering 
on the Sound, with a number of good harbors, and their 
proximity to New York city, their facilities for transpor- 
tation, and advantages for a market, were highly favorable 
for their pursuit. 

This township is composed of several ridges ranging 
north and south, with a considerable portion of rough, 
rocky, broken surface, and all furnishing stone sufficient 
to fence it into small lots, which the great industry and 
enterprise of its inhabitants has, in a great measure, ac- 
complished. The soil 1s chiefly loam, with some small 
portion of gravel, well'adapted to the use of gypsum, and 
the production of grass, corn, oats, potatoes, and other 
roots. 

In raising potatoes, no manure has been so generally 
and profitably used as gypsum. Very little has been done 
in the business of making compost. The prevailing notion, 
that gypsum has no efficacy on the sea-shore, does not 
hold true here. More’of it may be necessary than in the 
interior, to produce good effect. But, preceded by any 
alkaline substance as lime or ashes, in any soil where 
there is any vegetable mould, there is no failure in effect, 
unless temporarily, from a drought. The free use of lime 
in this town would greatly enhance the effect of gypsum 
on any erop. The mode of cultivation in Greenwich has 
been tested by nearly half a century’s experience, and 
may therefore be safely recommended. 

Turf land is generally preferred, ploughed twice or 
more, till well mellowed. The ground is marked with 
the ploogh into squares of about 30 inches, which barely 
admits a horse with a small plough to pass between the 
rows. One large, or two middle size, or three, or more 
small potatoes, are dropped in a hill, generally without 
cutting. A small table spoonful of gypsum is then dash- 





ed on the seed before it is covered. When the tops sal 
mostly out of the ground, three or four inches, a plough 
is passed between the rows, turning the furrow from the 
hills. Then a light brush harrow is drawn across the 
furrows, which in part covers the tops, and smothers, of 
eradicates all young weeds. No hoe is used at this plough. 
ing. After the second ploughing, turning the furrows 
towards the rows, the hoe is applied to clear around the 
hills, and give them a litle fresh earth, where the plough 
has not already done it. Previous to the next ploughin 
(generally with one horse,) another small handful of 
gypsum is sometimes dashed on the hill, and perhaps 
more frequently sown broad cast. The plough, in good 
tillage, is passed between the rows often enough to sub. 
due the weeds, previous to, or about the time the blossoms 
begin to put out; but the hoe is seldom used more than 
twice, and without much hilling up. 

Where gypsum is applied, the potatoes are all nearly 
of one size, much more so than when barn, or any com. 
post manure, is used. An average crop on well tilled, 
plastered land, is about 200 bushels per acre. Farmers, 
with one hundred acre farms, generally raise from 800 to 
2000 bushels regularly, in favorable seasons, besides corn 
and other grains and vegetables. We know one farmer 
who, ten or fifleen years ago, frequently planted from: §0 
to 90 acres, and remember one crop of 16,000 bushels, 

For many years, this town, according to our estimate, 
furnished more potatoes for the New York market than 
all the other towns bordering on the Sound. Stamford 
next engaged in the business, and still pursues it to her 
great benefit, though it has not as great proportion of good 
soil for the purpose as Greenwich. 

When the city of New York contained 75,000 inhabit. 
ants, Greenwich furnished them with from 200 to 250,. 
000 bushels annually. They frequently obtained a dol- 
lar a bushel during some part of the winter season when 
there was ascantcrop. It was no uncommon thing for 
men to purchase a few acres of land at the price of 100 
dollars and upwards, and pay for it by a single crop of 
potatoes. There are several sloops which perform week- 
ly trips to New York, and seldom go without being chiefly 
freighted with this article. 

The Greenwich mode of preserving them answers het- 
ter than any within our knowledge. Some make large 
cellars on descending ground, cover them with plank in 
the form of a roof, and put on a covering of earth and sod 
of proper thickness to prevent frost from entering. In 
that case the potatoes have to be carted to the cellar, 
which cannot always be convenient to every part of the 
farm. But many, to save this labor and expense, scrape 
off or smooth down the loose earth in some dry conveni- 
ent place in the potato field, to which the potatoes are 
carried in the baskets as they are dug. The heap, if of 
great magnitude, is extended north and south, the top 
forming a ridge in the shape of a barn roof, at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. A coat of unbroken rye straw, of 
sufficient thickness to keep the earth from eoming in con- 
tact with the potatoes, is put on in such a position as to 
conduct the water off, if any should reach it. Throw on 
the earth by digging a trench around the heap, beginning 
at the bottom of the straw, going around till the whole is 
covered. In this way the earth will pass down the straw, 
which prevents its running through to the potatoes. Make 
the covering thick enough to guard against frost. Twelve 
or fourteen inches of earth is sufficient for our com- 
mon winters. Be sure to put on enough, as it costs 
nothing buta little labor. The trench vou make will pre- 
vent the water.from getting into the heap. If you are 
careful to keep your potatoes from the wind and sun as 
much as possible while digging, you will find them as 
my when opened in the spring as when put up in the 
fall. 


Keerinc Cows ur in SummMeR—GreeEn Feep, Ma- 
NuRE, &c. 
To the Editor of the Mass. Ploughman : 

Sir: You will recollect sometime since I called at your 
office and subscribed for your paper, with which I am 
well pleased. J promised in conversation with you, to 
give my experience in regard to the mode of keeping cows. 

Sir, 1am nota farmer, but a practical mechanic. J like 
to see experience and practice as well as theory in life. I 
do not fancy that J am relating any thing unusual; but to 
those who keep one cow and hire their pasturing, it may 
be useful. 

My cow was raised in the neighborhood. J bought 





her two years ago last spring, then aheifer. She is small 
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and Ihave kept her up two seasons and fed her upon green 
feed. Ihave occupied about one half acre of ground, 
well set to clover and fine grass. It is in tolerable condi- 
tion, though I think one quarter of an acre in a high state 
of cultivation, managed aright, would abundantly support 
a cow through the summer season. 

My statements are simply these. My cow calved the 
12th of May. I kept the calf 7 weeks. I set the milk 
first, took off the cream, then scalded a portion of the 
milk with about one pint of meal, fed it three times per 
day: it (the calf) brought but 5 dollars. We made 30 
pounds of butter in the time. For six months we used 3 

allons of milk per week, and made 67 lbs. of butter. 





Calf sold for $5 00 
83 pounds of cheese worth 8c. 6 64 
67 pounds of butter, 20c. 13 40 
3 galls. milk per week, at 4c. per qt. 12 00 
$37 04 


Now, sir, the advantages of keeping cows yarded, are, 
first, they will evidently give more milk; secondly, you 
can save much in manure. [have made during the year 
past, over 4 cords of manure, worth 5 dollars per cord, 
and with a very little exertion shall probably make 6 
cords next year. Again, every one who has a garden, in 
the course of the summer finds a great many weeds to dis- 
pose of: if you have a cow at hand she will readily eat 
them, for it gives them a good relish for their grass. My 
cow instead of growing thin by the heat of summer and 
annoyance of flies, has thriven, or she is in a far better 
case than she was last spring. 

Yours, most respectfully, Sipney Perkins. 
Maenesian Lime. 

“Errors of opinion in Agriculture, as in politics, are 
safely tolerated, while science or truth is left free to com- 
bat them.” 

Having recently had a conversation with a very intelli- 
gent farmer, from another part of this county, the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued. ; 

A. Do you take as much delight in agricultural read- 
ing as formerly ? 

B. Certainly. In addition to all the approved works 
on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, Physiology, &c. 
in my possession, I am also a subscriber to the various 
standard Agricultural periodicals of this country and 
Europe. 

A. Lam pleased to. hear it. But have you been ena- 
bled to make any advantageous application of your book 
knowledge ? 

B. \t is a source of much gratification to me, to under- 
stand the why and because of various matters, involving 
science in our worthy business. 

A. Have you received the last number of the Farmers’ 
Cabinet? if so, what say your neighbors of the communi- 
cation on the subject of magnesian lime, by B. Webb? 

B. | have heard various opinions; some recommend a 
rejoinder, while others say, we have a discerning public, 
who will pass the article for its worth. The assertion, 
that he has satisfied himself, from observation and ex- 
periments, that much larger crops of wheat can be raised 
in Delaware and Maryland, than in Lancaster and Chester 
counties, where maguesian lime is applied, is, to say the 
least, gratuitous; but probably he takes the two States as 
a whole against the two counties. He is deploring the 
diminution in the product of grain in South-eastern 
Pennsylvania, owing to the use of magnesian lime, in one 
paragraph, and in a foilowing one, says, in the same dis- 
trict, wonders have been produced by lime in spite of 
magnesia. Now this would be more excusable, if he had 
notadided, that horses,hogs,&c. are destroyed by .undreds, 
merely by feeding on the grain and grass growing where 
magnesian lime is applied! On this subject, { agree with 
the prevailing opinion among the intelligent, and echo the 
approved theory of many eminent Chemists and Geologists, 
as quoted in former numbers of the Cabinet. 

We may review this notion about the destruction of 
farm-stock, and can we imagine any thing more prepos- 
terous? Magnesia of itself being a mild aperient or 
cathartic, as a medicine, of which two or three pounds, 
given to a horse, or cow, at a dose, could do no serious 
injury,and perhaps under particular circumstances, much 
good; vet it is made to appear, that the small portion 
taken from the soul, by grain and grass, will kill animals! 

_B. Webb has much to say about the pure lime which 
he has applied ; now the truth is, lime is never found pure. 
but always in a state of combination. He reasons {rom 


analogy, thatas sheep eat laurel, so plants take up magne- 
sia with the same poisonous results ; but.the merest tyro 
knows, or ought to know, that magneéia is one of the 
primitive earths, which form all soils, a¢ well as the crust 
of theglobe! Magnesia is a constituent ofal/ the plants 
the farmer cullivates, as well as a constituent of all his 
grain. The celebrated work on Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology, which has just gone through the press, by 
James F. W. Johnson, M. A. F. R. S., Honorary member 
of the English Agricultural Society, &e. &e.; to quote 
from page 48 of this work, 100 Ibs. of the ash of Wheat, 
Barley and Oats contain respectively, 


Wheat. Barley. . Oats, 
Lime, 8 Ibs, At lbs. 3 Ibs. 
Magnesia, S Ibs. 8 lbs. 24 lbs. 


So thatin the grain of wheat, lime and magnesia are equal; 
while in the analysis of barley, we have 34 per cent. more 
of magnesia than lime. On the subject of dimination in 
the wheat crops in our neighborhood, farms of 200 acres 
before magnesian liming commenced, have since been 
subdivided into three farms; of which each is now made 
to produce as much wheat as the whole did, before the 
subdivision ; and before magnesian liming commenced 
on the poor lands, in the southwest of Chester county, 
many there bought their wheat for bread! Now, you 
have no idea of the amount of their surplus, Another 
consequence is, our best limed farms now sell for $120 
per acre, at the risk of magnesia, these hard umes. 
A Lancaster County FarMer. 
November 20th, 1842. [Farmers’? Cabinet. 





Workine Cows. 


It seems now to be pretty generally admitted that the 
cow after a certain age, may, by careful management in 
‘driving and feeding, be made nearly as profitable to the 
farmer, as the ox. 

The idea, however, of reducing these noble and useful 
animals to the servillience of the yoke, will doubtless be 
deprecated by many as an innovation upon the laws of 
nature, and the long descended and popular usages of their 
honored sires. We ought always to reflect however, that 
many of the practices of our progenitors were the offspring 
ofa dark but pardonable ignorance, and that, notwithstand- 
ing they were anxious to adopt the best possible modes of 
husbandry, in their day, they were prever:ted by their want 
of knowledge and information, from doing so ; and conse- 
quently that many of their habits and agrestic practices, 
have long since sunk into disuse and disgrace. Why the 
cow should ever have enjoyed an exemption from labor, 
is more than we can decide. The Mare does not appear 
ever to have escaped the yoke of servitude, although it is 
difficult to ascertain perhaps why she has not been so fa- 
vored as well as the cow. A neighbor of ours has re- 
cently broken over the bounds of prejudice in this res- 
pect, and has regularly worked his cows on the road for 
several months, with flattering success. [He says that he 
finds them as docile, and in every rexpect as easy to man- 
age as oxen of thesameage. Another individual adopted 
the practice Jast spring, from necessity. He was so un- 
fortunate as to lose a fine three year old, and not having 
the means to purchase a mate immediately, he yoked up a 
couple of cows, with which he has since done all his 
light work on the farm, besides working them fre- 
quently on the road. In Scotland the practice of work- 
ing cows is quite common. They are made to plough, 
harrow, and cart materials both to and from the fields ; in 
short to perform all the tasks, which, in this country, and 
indeed, even in Scotland, were, until a late period, impo- 
sed exclusively upon the ox or horse, To us it seems 
to be perfectly reasonadle in keeping with the usual laws 
of nature, that these animals should do something towards 
lightening the burden of their support. The Mare usual- 
ly works until a month or so of the time of foaling. She 
is then permitted to lay by fora few weeks, and, then a- 
gain resumes her wonted tasks without detriment to ker- 
self or foal. There are but few farmers who do not keep 
fro three to four cows on their premises, and often a yoke 
or two of oxen, or a span of horses besides, to do their 
work. Now if the cows can be trained to the labor of the 
yoke—and there is not there least doubt of the fact—the 
expense, always a heavy one, of wintering the latter, will 
thus be rendered not only impolitic but uncalled for. We 
irust that our farmers, generally, will consider this sub- 
ject as they ought. Jt is one that very nearly touches 


their purses, and from a candid consideration of which the 





most important advantages may speedily result. 


Since writing the above, we have heen informed of se- 
veral instances in which cows have been employed in all 
the various descriptions of farm work, with the most per- 
fect and flattering success. In no instance, indeed, in 
which the attempt has been made, has there been anything 
like a failure. All those who have had the satisfaction of 
conversing upon the subject, concur in their opinion, both 
as regards its perfect feasibility, and the superior docility 
and gentleness of the cow. Their strength, also, is re- 
ported to be nearly if not quite equal to that of the ox, 
while in celerity of movement they are generally much 
superior. A gentleman of our acquaintance, and on whose 
assertions we rely the fullest confidence, assures that he 
examined a piece of sward land, last autumn, which was 
broken, by four cows, and that the work was exceedingly 
well, and neatly done.—Maine Cu/tivator. 


Seep WHEAT AND oTHER Grain. 

It is stated in foreign papers, on the authority of the 
celebrated Sprengel late professor of agriculture in Bruns- 
wick, that the bes grain for bread is not the best grain 
for seed, that we may increase the nutricions quality by 
the soil and the manure, but for seed this highly nutricious 
wheat is unsuitable. Seed corn, he says, must contain the 
different ingredients in due proportions; if any one of 
thein be deficient or in excess, the plant will be propor- 
tionably imperfect. ‘This was the result of careful analy- 
sis of a great variety of grain, grown on an equal variety 
of soil. Some soils always produce goud seed grain, while 
others are found which seldom doit. The first are never 
rich in humas or nitrogen, but well supplied with lime, 
magnesia, potash, salt, phosphates and sulphates. Corn 
or wheat richly manared with sheep dung contains too 
much gluten for seed grain, which in germination reacts 
so powerfully on the starch as to overpress the conver- 
sion into sugar, (the chief nourishment of the germ,) and 
produce vinegar. The hest seed wheat must contain much 
starch, and little gluten, thus the starch is gradually con- 
verted into sugar. Hence seed grain should not be raised 
on very rich and highly manured soil, for this would de- 
range the natural proportions of gluten and starch, while 
the grain would'be better for bread, This may be the se- 
cret of grain and potatoes deteriorating in highly cultiva- 
ted districts. The Scotch lowland farmer prefers his seed 
potatoes from the Moors and Highlands. Do we not see 
something analogous to this in the animal kingdom? The 
families of the Inxurious and high fed, soon deteriorate 
and run out, while others who have never yielded to 
such indulgence retain all their physical strength and pro- 
portions, 

Excessive high keep may produce an individual plant 
or animal large, fat and fair. but not without impairing its 
power to perpetuate its precise species—and perhaps the 
necessity of crosses, and the general aversion to breeding 
in and in, may have had its origin in a similar principle. 
— Boston Cultivator. 


Diseases In Oxen.—A short time since, I was in the 
county of Somerset, and | heard of a number of oxen 
which were spoiled, by what was there called the stub 
complaint. On enquiring for the symptoms, I found it not 
a new complaint to me.—From some cause or other, a 
sandy substance collects in the pipe or sheath, where the 
water escapes from the body. | had sume experience be- 
fore, and, will relate ove instance, which will give you an 
idea of my experience. [I had a very good and valuable 
voke of large oxen, one of them was affected in the man- 
ner and with the disease above mentioned, call it what you 
will. He appeared to be in pain whenever he passed his 
water, by the soreness of the part afiected. I was told by 
a hand that worked for me,and who pretended to know, 
that | must fat him as well as I could and hill him, pro- 
bably for early beefand make the best ofhim. | purchas- 
ed a small quantity of the sugar of lead, took the ox down 
and washed and cleansed the part affected, with soap and 
warm water. Notliking the application in that way, I 
powdered the sugar of lead and faithfully applied it in a 
powdered state, taking care to get it as far into the sheath 
as it was diseased. ‘The consequence was that the parts 
became contracted and healed, and he continued well for 
that fall and winterand the next summer, which was as 
long as I kept him.—When | sold him J informed the pur- 
chaser of the disease and the remedy also. He lived two 
or three years after Jsold him. 1 have been told that the 
remedy had to be used once after] put him away. 





E. Woop. 
Winthrop, Sept. 27, 1842. [Maine Far. 
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€F-We acknowledge the receipt of two communications 
—the one from James Boyle, Esquire, on the subject of 
the protection afforded by the laws of Maryland to Agri- 
cultural products—the other from “H. G. W.” in reply to 
+Philo Jusiice”—both however too late for this week’s 
paper. They will be inserted next week. 





Personat To ourseLr.—As it is the custom with 
those who are systematic, to make arrangements, in the 
beginning of each year, to settle off old scores, we would 
remind our subscribers, that their observance of this ex- 
cellent rule, towards us, would be most gratefully ac- 
knowledged, as the large aggregate amount standing due 
us on our books, render such a course of procedure in- 
dispensably necessary to our convenience, and to that 
punctuality in business, which is at once its life-spring 
and greatest source of pleasure. 





Mapper.—Could our friends of the Albany Cultivator, 
or the Genesee Farmer, inform us, whether this plant is 
cultivated in their State? If so, whether they have any 
practical knowledge of its culture, acreable product, and 
the best method of drying and preparing it for market. 
If they have no personal knowledge themselves, they 
would oblige us by soliciting information of some of their 
correspondents. 





We perceive by the last Genesee Farmer, that the Rev. 
Mr. Coleman, has sold ont his interest in that excellent 
paper, to Mr. C. F. Crossman, and that the editorial super- 
vision and labors of the former gentleman will cease next 
spring. Dr. Coleman “contemplates a tour in Europe for 
the purpose of looking at the agriculture and the agricul- 
tural institutions and schools of the Old World, to ascer- 
tain what is worthy to be translated to the New.” * * * 


“ It is expected under present arrangements, that Mr. Cole- 
man will continue to edit for the first third of the year, 
and remain afterwards a regular contributor to its columns 
to the close of this volume, and that when it passes from 
his supervision, whether it be sooner or later, it will be 
edited by such as are perfectly competent to make the 
paper all that its best friends can desire it should be.” 


Although unacquainted with our friend Coleman’s suc- 
cessor, we receive his assurance of his worthiness, as se- 
curity to the public, that the character of the Genesee 
Farmer will be sustained under the contemplated new 
arrangement. 

While we sincerely regret that we shall be so soon 
called upon to lose from the editorial corps, a brother so 
accomplished, so well qualified, and so full of well tem- 
pered zeal, we thus, in advance, tender him our most cor- 
dial hopes, that his visit abroad may be as conducive to 
his own individual pleasure and benefit, as we are sure it 
wili be to that of the public. 


Reduction in the Price of Labor.—A 
meeting of the farmers of Queen Anne’s county, Maryland, 
has been called to take into consideration the subject of 
the price of labor, with a view of making it correspond to 

_the reduced value of agricultural products. This move- 
ment, from the present aspect of affairs, will be likely to 
be followed by many similar ones. 





aan 


‘Lange viet oF rorarors—The Bangor Whig, 
states, that Elnathan Moseby, esq. of Hina, Maine, raised 
this season upon nearly an acre of ground, a crop of po- 


tatoes at the rate of 720 bushels to the acre. 
na bee rar Ce 
OT under this head is at once 


article 






inasmuch as it shows 
as. combatted and overcome by pre- 
ng, because of the vast value of its 








Wheat Seeded in Iilinois—TVhe Alton Telegraph, 
says, that nearly one-half more wheat has been sown in 
lilinois this fall, than has been put in any previous sea- 
son. The inducement to such heavy seeding, we should 
think, was not to be found in the price of last year’s crop 
which the farmers received, if we are to believe the re- 
ported sales made at 25 cents a bushel. 





PREMIUMS FOR ROOTS AND GRaAIN.—In the account 
of the proceedings of the Agricultural Society of Erie Co., 
New York, held at Buffalo, on the 15th November last, 
we notice the following awards of premiums: 

Manning Case, of Black Rock, received the highest pre- 
mium for the best quarter of an acre of Carrots, having 
raised at the rate of 1312 bushels to the acre. 

Abner Bryant, of Black Rock, received the second pre- 
mium, he having raised at the rate of 1040 bushels to 
the acre. 

The same gentleman received the highest premium for 
the best quarter acre of Ruta-baga, having raised at the 
rate of 1000 bushels to the acre,—as also the highest pre- 
mium for the best quarter acre of Beets, being at the rate 
of 1280 bushels to the acre. 

The premium for the best acre of Barley, was awarded 
for 42 bushels—that for oats for 67 bushels to the acre. 

Such products, though large, are within the reach of any 
farmer who will take the requisite pains to improve and 
prepare his soil, and give to the respective crops proper 
culture. 





Potatoes.—Alvan Munson, of Nelson, gathered this 
year from 25 rods of land, about 282 bushels of potatoes, 
being at the rate of more than 530 bushels to the acre. 
In 1841, he raised, on the same ground, 140 bushels of 
potatoes. Last year this ground had the benefit of 18 
loads of barn-yard manure, and this year of 28 loads.— 
Mr. M. supposes the land had never been ploughed until 
the spring of 1841, when it was covered with knowls or 
pasture brake.—Exeler News Leiter. 

We confess our inability to comprehend the extent or 
dimensions of Mr. Munson’s rods of land. If they be 
such as we have been in the habit of measuring by,— 
square rods—the acre would give many more bushels 
than 530, and many more than could possibly stand on 
an acre of land, in the regular course of cultivation. Our 
notion of the contents of a rod has been, that it took 160 
to make an acre; but according to the above paragraph, 
a fraction less than 2 suffices for that purpose. Such 
looseness, in stating the products of the field, is reprehen- 
sible in the extreme, inasmuch as no definite information 
is conveyed to the reader. 





We refer the reader to the article “on keeping cows up 
in summer.” 





Speedy Cure for a Foundered Horse —Acorrespondent 
of the “South-western Farmer,” has communicated the 
following, which we are desired to copy by “I. S. 8.” 


I] send you the following prescription which you may 
give a place in your useful paper, if you think it will be of 
any advantage to planters and travellers. 

As soon as you find your horse is foundered, bleed him 
in the neck in proportion to the greatness of the founder. 
In extreme cases, you may bleed him as long as he can 
stand up. Then draw his head up, as common in drench- 
ing.and with a spoon put back on his tongue strong salt, 
until you get him to swallow one pint. Be careful not to 
let him drink too much. Then anoint around the edges 
of his hoofs with spirits of turpentine, and your horse 
will be well in one hour. 

A founder pervades every part of the system of a horse. 
The phlegms arrest it from the blood ; the salt arrests it 
from the stomach and bowels, and the spirits arrest it from 
the feet and limbs. 

] once rode a hired horse 89 miles in two days, return- 
ing him at night the second day, and his owner would 
not have known that he had been foundered, if I had not 
told him, and his founder was of the deepest kind. 








Vatue or Leaves ror Manure. 

The following communication, which we copy from 
the Southern Whig, published at Athens, Georgia, in 
plain, unvarnished phrase, unfolds to farmers and planters 
the inexhaustible resource of manure which they have in 
their woods, and we sincerely hope, that the success with 
which the experiments of Mr. Harden have been attended, 
will encourage them to follow his noble example. It has 
been our custom for years to point out to the husband- 
man, the propriety of hauling mould and leaves from his 
woodlands, to improve his cultivated fields, and in private 
conversations we have often been met with this objection 
—that “he could not spare the time and force from the 
culture of his crops.” Now, tous such objection al- 
ways appeared utterly untenable, because, as we have al- 
ways contended, that one hand, a pair of oxen and cart, 
thus occupied throughout the year, would be able to co}. 
lect and haul into the cattle yards, as much mould and 
leaves as would manure from forty to sixty acres of land, 
and make them produce one or two hundred per cent 
more than they would without such application. Surely 
then, if one acre, thus treated toa dressing of such avail- 
able materials, can be made to yield as much as two or 
three unmanured, it should be considered an economy of 
time, to make the collection of such substances not only 
a branch of the business of every farm, but the principal 
branch, as, by so doing, a saving of labor of at least one 
hundred per cent would be thereby effected, inasmuch ag 
it would only be necessary to cultivate one half the 
quantity of land, when the land may be worn-out, and 
not more than one-third, where its exhaustion has only 
been partially. effected. 

After these brilliant results of Mr. Harden, let no far- 
mer or planter, who may be asked, why he don’t manure? 
answer the question by the stereotyped answer—*“| have 
got no manure,”—as every acre of his woods is a store- 
house, whence he may draw ample supplies to manure all 
his fields, at an expense so trifling that he should be asha- 
med to consider it in the light ofa tax. 

In connection with this husbanding of woodland ma- 
nure, we should be gratified to see farmers seeding a few 
acres with something to feed out to their cattle as green 
feed in the fold-yard, of a night, during spring, summer, 
and autumn, so that their droppings and evacuations 
might be saved during that part of each day at those sea- 
sons of the year. To render such system effective, the 
cattle-yards should be previously covered with monld and 
leaves, at least a foot, or a foot and a half, deep, so that all 
the urine of the cattle might be absorbed and rendered 
tributary to the improvement of the soil. By occasional- 
ly strewing the surface of the cattle-yard with Plaster, the 
ammonia arising from decomposition, would be arrested, 
and fixed in the mass, and thus would all the virtues of 
the compost be preserved in its freshness, 

With these remarks we will direct the attention of the 
reader to the subjoined communication : 

“For the encouragement of manuring, I send you the 
following practical facts just as they occurred, if you 
value them as highly as Ido you will make room for 
them in your paper. A piece of the oldest, poorest and 
most worn out land I owned and thickly set with Bur- 
muda grass was selected. (I should observe the Burmada 
grass when well broke up in the winter gives very little 
further trouble although it is not killed,) the piece of land 
being well broke up twice in the winter, was put in corn 
and well cultivated. it was a good crop year, the corn in- 
cluding rotten nubbins and all, macde near one barrel to 
the acre, next winter the field was made larger, well broke 
up and covered broad cast with leaves from the woods. 
and such other manure as was at command, it was put in 
corn and made three barrels per acre of good corn. It 
was again well broke up in the winter, covered broad 
cast with leaves and soil from the woods, with a little 
manure from the horse lot, a storm passed over the field 
and blew it very badly, it however measured seven barrels 
of good sound corn (much of the corn being rotten and 
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not measured,) per acre. The whole field was now sow- 
ed in Oats without manuring, all who saw it said it was 
the best field of oats they ever saw, it was very tall and 
had to be cut with reap hooks; Middleton Thompson 
who is a good practical planter insists ifit had made one 
more shock the ground could not have held the shocks, 
it made three large double stacks per acre; as the size of a 
stack of oats is only comparative, to give a better idea of 
its produce, | would say, on fresh land the best Oats | have 
ever made has never produced more than one stack of the 
same size to every three acres, so that this field made nine 
times as much per acre as the best land I ever cultivated. 
The next winter this field was partially covered broad- 
cast where it seemed most to need it, with litter from the 
woods as well as from the horse lot, and directed to be 
twice broke up during the winter, another little field of 
fresh land was manured broad-cast where it most required 
it, with stable manure, which was given to me by one of 
my neighbors ; another little field of this land was put in 
cotton, the rest of my cotton crop was 150 acres on 
another part of the plantation not connected with these 
three little fields;-—I had a long spell of sickness, and 
when I was able to examine my crop, I was disappointed 
to find that the whole cotton crop was planted without 
breaking up the ground in the winter, and covered in such 
a way as to throw the cotton seed out of the rows instead 
of covering them in the rows. J discharged my overseer 
immediately and employed Mr. Barber, a good practical 
planter in his place, he was directed to pass over the crop, 
examine and see what had best be done, his opinion was 
that 150 could produce no cotton and had better be plough- 
ed up and put in corn, that on the other three little fields, 
by careful working, a half stand might be saved; so observe 
the cotton crop consisted of three little fields making as 
we guess 15 acres; by having to plough up 160 acres and 
plant it in corn, the cotton lost its first and most important 
working, the Burmuda grass by losing its winter’s break- 
ing was very much in the way and done much injury, we 
think no part had more than half a stand. Now for the 
produce: when nearly all the cotton picked was out, | 
directed Mr. Barber, who, observe, is a good practical 
planter, to get bagging sufficient and have it ginned and 
packed, ina few days he came and said the cotton would 
overgo his calculation, and required more bagging; the 
quantity he wanted was got; in a few more days he again 
eame and informed me the cotton still over went his calcu- 
Jation, and he must have more bagging; he was again 
directed to get it; I now went to examine my cotton and 
rather found fault with Mr. Barber as a practical planter, 
in his judgment what the land would produce; he said he 
had made the crop and knew how much ithad been injur- 
ed, first, from loss of the first and most important working; 
second, Burmuda grass from not being broke up in the 
winter had been in the way the whole season and injured 
it greatly; that again, part of it was not manured at all, and 
that no part had half a stand, that he was confident it had 
not made half a crop, that it was all now ginned up, that 
there was, 16 5} yard bags of well packed cotton that he 
certainly never was so much deceived, and was more 
fully convinced that the study of the planter should be 
how tomanure. Is not the history of the little crop as 
] have given it, sufficient to put those who shall read 11, in 
the notion that the proper system of planting is to culti- 
vate less land, make that rich, and putit in high culture, 
here is (by guess) 15 acres which we think by bad manage- 
ment has not made half a crop, still produces 16 bales. 
Now take plantations such as we shall find them over the 
country, if a planter wishes to make fifty bales he will be 
unsafe in trusting to make it on less than 200 acres; make 
25 acres rich and put in high culture and he will be sure 
of his fifty bales (barring accidents,) if he will put his 
whole crop under high culture, he will have 7-8 of his 
time to make manure, and still make as much as he now 
does; the question is not where to find the manure, who- 
ever begins will always find the materials at command, if 
he will give sufficient time and attention to it, 7-8 of his 
land will be at rest and he can select-the best spots to 
manure—lightly manuring land is a waste of time and 
labor, the crop perhaps is improved, but the land is no 
better than before, to manure year after year until the 
whole nature of the land is chemically changed and poor 
land made rich: the field above alluded to was a thin white 
ridge, it now looks like dark low ground; J have never 
yet made one acre rich, but by partially manuring a num- 
ber of acres | have made in corn 46 bushels per acre, in 
oats the products have been increased nine fold, in wheat 
45 bushels to the acre, 5 bushels is a passable crop; in 





cotton have never made an acre do its best,—I presume 
if 10U dollars was offéred to him who would cultivate the 
best acre of cotton not more than one would make 2 bales 
per acre. Rosert R. Happen. 





Humanity To Horses. 

Look here upon this Picture !—The late Dr. Parish, 
of Philadelphia, for many years before his death, owned a 
valuable oid horse on which he visited his patients, and to 
which he became much attached. In his will, he provid- 
ed for the maintenance of this faithful old animal, by leav- 
ing a life-annuity, which he set apart for his use and ben- 
fit, and directed that his executors should pay, annually, 
during the life of the horse, to an individual named in 
the will, a resident of New Jersey, the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, as a compensation for his taking 
care of his favorite old Rozinante. This was the act of a 
truly philanthropic heart, sympathising in its last hours 
of pulsation, with the infirmities and age of an old and 
faithful servant, who though dumb, and could not plead, 
found, in the generous feelings of his master, all his wants 
anticipated. 

The above presents to our eyes the picture, of a good 
and hamane man, but as the ‘conclusion to which we 
have arrived, may be the off:pring ofa false estimation of 
character, we will ask the reader now to look 

On This! 

A picture drawn, in the name of humanity, by the ed- 
itor of the Maine Cultivator : 

“Orv Horses.—If you have an old horse, worthless 
from age or lameness, and fit only to devour your hay and 
provender—knock him in the head! It will be an act 
of mercy to the poor brute and one of prudence as regards 
yourself.” 

If our cotemporary be right, then have we studied the 
meaning of words to little account; for we have always 
thought that mercy meant tenderness, kindness, clemency, 
but it would seem that former lexicographers were at 
fault, and that “mercy” now consists in knocking an old 
horse in the head, in despite of the claims he may have 
established, by a series of years of toil, faithfully exerted 
in our behalf, to our kindness and sympathy. 





To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir—A correspondent of your paper, in a number of 
some time in November, who signed himself“Go Ahead,” 
alluded to a Durham cow which he said you had _prais- 
ed very highly, and said that she had come, subsequent- 
ly, under his observation, and with housing and feeding, 
under which good country cows were giving their five 
pounds of butter per week, she had gone dry. Several 
persons having supposed that my Durham cow “Blos- 
som” was the cow alluded to, I will thank you to allow 
me, through your paper, in which your own admiration 
ofher has given her frequent prominence, to say, that 
“Blossom” had her first calf in April, 1838, and has nev- 
er been dry from that day to this. Her last calf was ten 
months old on the 24th inst. and she will calve again in 
about six weeks, having been served by imported *Wash- 
ington Irving” early in May. From her milk of 7 days, 
ending last Wednesday night, we obtained 6 lbs. down 
weight, of rich and excellent butter. 

Your obt. servt. 
Woodlands, Balt. co. 26th Dec. 1842. 


[We know not to what cow our correspondent had al- 
lusion ; but from the circumstances of the case we were 
aware that it could not have reference to “Blossom.” 


D.S. Carr. 





To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sin—In your last paper you publish the Report of Dr. 
Beck, (the Chairman of a committee appointed to examine 
and test the value ofa certain method of making manure) 
in which this discovery is called “Bommer’s process of 
making vegetable manure by fermentation,” and the re- 
port then states that this process is patented, &c. Now, 
sir, if the Committee intended by this remark to signify 
that Mr. Bommer is the inventor of this process, and that 
he has taken out a patent for it in this country, there is 
certainly a great mistake, and. the committee has been 
most grossly imposed upon, because the invention is of 





French origin, and consequently no patent conld issue to 
any one here other than the original inventor, and Me. 
Bommer cannot presume to claim this honor. The same 
process has been practised upon in this neighborhood for 
many months, under the directions of Mr. Gouliart, a ve- 
ry deserving and worthy man, who erected a heap of this 
manure on my farm, as well as on the farms of many 
of my neighbors, and it is to prevent any imposition on 
the public, by Mr. Bommer’s claiming it as his invention, 
that I address you these lines. 

Mr. Gouliart’s terms are such as to induce any farmer 
to try the experiment, as it is done at very little expense. 
He has the whole process described in a small printed 
pamphlet, containing the most minute particulars as to the 
preparation of the materials, &c. which he disposes of for 
the small sum of twenty dollars, and by the assistance of 
this pamphlet any individual can manufacture this manure 
without purchasing from Mr. Bommer or any one else a 
patent-right. Mr. Gouliart is about moving to Bladens- 
burg, Prince George’s county, as a permanent residence, 
where he will, I understand, be happy to attend to any 
communications which come post-paid. 

Farr-Pray. 





Never Minv! 
For the American Farmer. 

In the publication of some very hastily written para- 
graphs of mine in your last number, two errors have been 
committed—I said | had used common sall, not common 
soap—and again that I had said to the young gentleman 
who owned the fine pointer ppp—in a “quiet” way—not 
in a “quaint” way. Any one reading what] did say, with- 
out being at all hypercritical, would naturally say to him- 
self—what is there quaint in that? 

] know, sir, by many years of painful experience, that 
it is very much the habit of publishers to say, on the oc- 
currence of typographical errors of this kind—Oh! it’s of 
no consequence—the meaning is clear enough !—any 
reader will understand it—never mind—But this is a lib- 
erty which I maintain, no publisher has a right to take 
with his correspondent; and you may believe me when 
I say, that it is within my knowledge, that some periodi- 
cals have, by repeated misprints, and evincing very little 
sensibility at the mortification they occasion to writers, 
lost some of their most accomplished and valuable cor- 
respondents ; when perhaps they have been ignorant of 
the real cause of their withdrawment.* I happen to know 
of one such who ceased on that account to write for the 
American Farmer, and I have reason to believe that the 
most elegant and finished writer for the Sportinc Mac- 
AZINE, when under my controul, ceased to offer his con- 
tributions on the same account, although he was so nice 
in all the elements of polished composition, that it requir- 
ed the proof reader to be a good scholar, as well as a 
good printer—N ow it is in all respects conducted with 
surprising ability and elegance by W. T. Porter. 

For myself after more than twenty years of experience, 
in connexion with the press, I cannot say that even now, 
1 understand thoroughly, the rules of punctuation ! and as 
for orthography, so dependant am I on my dictionary, that 
I keep it always at my elbow—and am not ashamed to 
confess it—For example, when some lines above, | came 
to the word withdrawment, J should certainly haye used 
the word withdra wal—if it had not happened that in read- 
ing the report of Mason Generat Scort, who, I know is 
very choice in the use of words, I had seen the word with- 
drawment. J yet supposed that both words were to be 
found in the dictionariés, but on looking into three, the 
word withdrawal is not to be found. I do not mean to 
inculcate exactness amounting to fastidiousness in any 
thing, nor would or ought any suggestion or dictum of 
mine be regarded as authority on any such subject ; but [ 
do mean to insist that in a periodical—where there is so 
much time for correction, an error of the press should be 
of very rare occurrence—Look at the interminable débates 
in Congress, which appear in full the next morning in the 
Intelligencer, and you rarely meet with a single error. I 
believe there is nothing which distinguishes the English, 





* With all due deference to the distinguished authority 
given by our correspondent, for the use of the word with- 
drawment, we must confess that we are as well pleased with 
withdrawal, they both come from the pn. v. to withdraw, and 
though neither have a place in any dictionary, the latter has 
been rendered legitimate, by being used by many of the b st 
scholars of the age.—Ed. 4. Far. 
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from the American press more than ¢he superior lypogra- 
phical accuracy of the former—I used w think, (1 hope 
they will pardon me, for it is said in no unkind leeling) 
that some of the daily papers of Baltimore, were seut 
from the press, some years ago, with a degree of sloveuli- 
ness io this particular, which was really disreputable to 
the ession. 

J once proposed to my old and excellent friend, J. D. 
Toy, who | beg your permission here to say was the most 
accurate printer | ever was connected with as Rditor—I 
once proposed to him to take up one of each of the daily 
papers, ani, as a printer and proof reader run his eye over 
it, and with a pen mark distinctly every error, and then let 
it be exhibited on "Change—but he was too amiable to 
come into my mischievous contrivance—tho’ | still be- 
lieve such anexhibition would be highly useful to the 
printing profession. 

Another paper was distinguished for its uniform accu- 
racy—It languished for a long time and lately expired— 
It was the old Maryeanp Gazette at Annapolis—the 
third paper established in the United States, had always 
been in the proprietorship of the same respectable family, 
the Greens, and until lately was the oldest paper in the 
union. As usual my pen is running away with me—I 
took it in hand not so much to correct the mistakes in 
what was, in itself, hardly worth reading, as, once for all 
to putin print, for the benefit of publishers, my firm per- 
suasion, that much oftener than may be imagined, they 
lose the spontaneous and ‘valvable contributions of 
some of their best correspondents, by the carelessness of 
their compositors—the oversight of their proof readers, 
and by the influence over themselves, of an obtrusive, mis- 
chievous scamp, too often found at every man’s elhow— 
whose name is—*never mind.” 1.8. S. 





BentTiey’s Stream GENERATOR. 


Economy is capital of more real and lasting value than 
gold and silver, it is indeed more than the brilliant dia- 
mond. It is, moreover, capital which every man may pos- 
sess without going in debt or borrowing from his neigh- 
bour. Economy costs nothing in the end, and yet it is of 
incalculable benefit, as it produces solid and lasting com- 
fort. J] was deeply impressed with the foregoing consid- 
erations whilst minutely examining the power of Bently’s 
Steam Generator, now exhibited in this town, by which 
I understand and believe with an armful of dry wood, a 
sufficient quantity of food for the consumption of two hun- 
dred hogs for a day, could be steamed or boiled in the 
course of an hour. Experience has proven that steaming 
or boiling food for cattle and swine is a saving of at least 
one third of the quantity required in a raw state. 

The apparatus connected with the steamer is so simple 
that a boy or girl of twelve years of age, with a little in- 
struction, could manage it with safety and eflect. ‘The 
price is only forty-five dollars. It is worthy of the atten- 
tion of millers and farmers on the principle of economy— 
the saving of grain and provender in feeding stock. | 
need not call the attention of those whose avocations re- 
quire them frequently to heat large quantities of water to 
the utility of this newly invented steamer. 

President Jackson in his third annual message to Con- 
gress, in reference to agriculture and mechanism, used the 
following beautiful sentence—*Science is steadily pene- 
trating the recesses of nature, and disclosing her secrets, 
while the ingenuity of free minds is subjecting the elements 
to the power of man, and making each new conquest aux- 
iliary to his comfort.” In the United States the mind be- 
ing left free to think and act, the people are daily becom- 
ing sensible that no principle is too sacred to be investi- 
gated or too holy to be understooi!—that agriculture and 
its appendages require the aid of sciznce—that it is not 
presumption to erect Franklin rods for the preservation 
of life and property, or to prepare food for stock by the 
aidof steam. [am notso vain as to believe that the addi- 
tion of my humble name will have any more weight than 
that of any respectable individual, and my only reason 
for adding it is. thata communication over a real sig- 
nature is real with more attention than one accompanied 
by an annoymous name.—Pledge. Ww. H. Hanpy. 





Hemtock Browse ror Sueer.—Sheep, as well as all 
other domestic animals, like green food in the winter, and 
indeed, the more they can have of a heavy and succulent 
nature, the better they will come out in the spring. 11 is 


a méxim with one of our oldest and most experienced 
wool growers that sheep should be filled once per day 


with something that they will eat. They are rather ca- 


This capriciousness depends 
very much upon the weather. Wheu itis severely cold 
they will eat almost any thing with avidity. Common 
bog hay is then greedily sought after. But when the 
weather is more moderate and thawy, they are more dain- 
ty, and will turn from the same kind of fodder which they 
were very fond of, perhaps the day before. Hemlock 
boughs, we believe, are never refused by them, until they 
beeome somewhat tough in the spring of the year. They 
are green, succulent, heavy, and no doubt quite rutritive. 
Those who can obtain the boughs of the pitch pine, will 
find them as good, or better than the hemtock. Perhaps 
some of the other evergreens of the turpentine order are 
good, but we have never tried them, and cannot speak, 
therefore, from any experience of ourown. ‘Those who 
have a small supply of hay will do well to furnish a good 
supply of browse, and those who have plenty of hay 
should also furnish them with a good supply of browse 
by way of treat.—Maine Farmer. 


pricious in their-appetites. 





LamMbs.—Many farmers are averse to having their 
lambs come early in consequence of a belief that the sheep 
are thereby liuble to be rendered poor. This is a mistake. 
It is not the early lambing of the animals, that renders 
them weak and debiltated, but, on the contrary, the lack 
of suitable attention and want of food. Last season we 
had a flock of fifteen sheep, which were kept by them- 
selves, and each of which reared a lamb, altho? some of 
them had young as early as the last of December, and the 
remainder of the flock before the middle of the subse- 
quent month.—It may be worthy of remark that these 
sheep, both before and after lambing, were supplied with 
no other hay than sorreii—a description not generally 
very highly esteemed, but which we are confident, both 
from our own experience, and the recommendations it 
has received from those whose experience in feeding it 
out, entitles their opinions to regard, as been valued far 
below its real worth. One important reason why sheep 
so frequently disappoint their owners’ expectations, when 
lambing early, is the closeness with which they are 
sometimes confined, and the large numbers that are 
crowded in a single fold. These evils, with the total 
destitution of water, carry off thousands, annually, young 
and old. 

No animal is more essentially benefitted by a liberal 
supply of water than the sheep.—When near their yard+, 
they resort to it as frequently, and, to appearance, partake 
of itas greedily.as the cow orox. "Phere are but few 
animals that will do better upon the expense of extra care 
and keeping, during winter, than the sheep. Roots of 
all kinds, particularly turneps, are highly beneficial, not 
only by obviating the bad consequences frequently result- 
fromm confinement, during a long period, to dry and un- 
succulent keep, but also by promoting a bountiful supply 
of milk while nourishing their lambs.—Maine Cultivator. 


Rats anp Mice.—As rats and mice are often a great 
annoyance to farmers as well as others, I will state my 
method of getting rid of them. Having tried dogs, and 
eats, and traps, and fishhooks to little purpose. | procured 
the plant Hound’s Tongue, by some called Troy Weed, 
the Cynoglossum officinale of Linnzus, which, it was said. 
if gathered when full of sap, and bruised and laid in piaces 
infested with rats and mice, would cause them immediate- 
ly to quit the premises. This is a biennial plant; and puts 
out a purple blossom in July,and may be found on almost 
every farm. I bruised both the root and stalk, and found 
that these vermin would quit the immediate vicinity of the 
plant, but not the whole building. Whether they ate any 
of it, or whether if they had eaten they would have been 
poisoned, | was unable to determine. I gathered a quan- 
tity of the plant and left it in various places about my 
house, barn and outhouses, and it had a sensible effect, 
but was not a universal exterminator. 

I then purchased 12} cents? worth of arsenic, spread a 
little butter on some bread cut very thin, sprinkled it over 
with arsenic, and cut it in pieces of the size of a cent; 
these I put into the holes about, my house and barn most 
frequented by them, and they immediately quit my whole 
premises, and I saw no signs of a single one for about a 
year. The stench from a particular place indicated that 
one at least had been poisoned. That, however, was 
soon gone. On the return of a few abouta year after- 
wards, | repeated the experiment with arsenic just as be- 
fore, with the like success. In this way, repeating the 
experiment once or twice a year, I have got rid of these 





troublesome vermin for five years; and J have enough 
left of my first purchase of arsenic to last two or three 
years more. It is seldom, | believe, that they eat it so ag 
to be killed ; but they regard it as their mortal enemy 
suspect imminent danger when itis near, and inamediately 
with one accord quit their landlord for his good. It is 
not improbable, however, that they will pay their respects 
to some neighbor, who is always fretung and complaining 
about them, and yet never doing anything effectual to 
destroy them; and there are a plenty of such. But let 
that neighbor do as | have done, and I will warrant him 
success. 

In thas clearing your premises of rats and mice, you 
need not poison your wife or children, cats or dogs, or 
anything else. Just put the piece of bread into the holes 
where they come out, and you need apprehend no danger, 
— Cultivator. H. a. P. 





Black Palmer or Turnep Worm—A late number of the 
New Farmer’s Journal, states that after a variety of un- 
successful experiments to free a crop of turneps from the 
formidable pest of the black worm, he succeeded com- 
pletely, by taking large elder boughs with their foliage. 
drawing them over the plants, and while they were thus 
swept upon the ground, sprinkling caustic or fresh slak- 
ed lime over the worms. It is probable the cabbage worm 
and other marauders might be destroyed in the same Way. | 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Hogs—The market has been heavily supplied during the 
week with Live Hogs and prices have declined. Saies of 
about 500 head have been made at prices ranging from $3 to 
$3.25 per 100 Ibs. as in quality—A large number remain in 
the market unsold. 

Killed Pork.—The receipts of killed Hogs by wagons are 
not very heavy, but are fully equal to the demand. “We note 
a decline in price and now quute the range fur such as are 
suitable for family use at $3,50a3,75 per 1UU Ibs. according to 
quality. ‘a 

Cloverseed.—Sales of fair to strictly prime lot 
at $3.50 to $4. - one nee 

Molasses.—Sales of Porto Rico in hhds at 19 ets. 
is very little good of any description in first hands. 

Sugars.—The stock of Muscavado Sugars of every deserip- 
tion is exhausted in first hands, and there is no stock of mo- 
mentin the hands of the trade. ‘The market was probably ne- 
ver more bare of this description of Sugars. 

Tubacco.—There has been a moderate demand for the bet- 
ter descriptions of Maryland Tobacco, but the sales have not 
been large. Our quotations embrace the range of the market, 
Common sorts are dull, and can only be sold at a reduction. - 
from former rates. We quote inferiorand common Maryland 
$2.50a$3.50; middling to good $5a6; good $6,50a8; and fine 
$8al2. The demand for Ground Leaf has fallen off very 
much, indeed the common sorts are entirely neglected. The 
sales are contined to small parcels within the range of quota- 
tions, viz: Common Ground Leaf $3,5Ua4,50; Middling $4,- 
50a5, and good $6a7. Ohio ‘Tobacco is very dull, We 
quote nominally as follows; Common to middling $3,50a4,- 
50; good $526; fine red anid wrappery $6,50a10; fine yellow 
$7,50a10; and extra wrappery $llal3. ‘I'he inspections com- 
prise 94 bhds. Marvland, and 35 hhds. Ohio—total !29 hhds. 

Cattle. —About 200 head of Beef Cattle were offered fur 
sales at the Scales this morning, and 140 sold at prices rang- 
ing from $2 to $2,75 per 100 Ibs. on the hoof, which is equal 
to $4a$5,50 net as in quality. The balance remain in the 
market unsold. 

Flour.—There is nothing of moment doing in Howard street 
Flour, and holders continue to ask $4a$4,124 for good stand- 
ard brands. The receipt price is 3,874. 3 

A small parcel of City Mills Flour was sold to-day at $4,- 
124 Some of the millers are not anxious to sell at that rate 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are very light, —We quote 
as befure good to strictly prime at 85a 90 ets. and interior 
to fair at 5Ua80 ets. as in quality —Sales of Corn at 48 ets, 
for white and 44 ets, for yellow, which is a slight improve- 
ment. Sales of Oats at 22423 ets. - 

Provisions.—All descriptions of provisions are very dull, 
and prices are merely nominal. New Baltimore packed Mess 
Beef is held at $8,50; No. 1 $6,50a$7, and Prime at $4,50a$5. 
There is no fixed price fur the various grades of New Pork. 
Bacon sells very slowly and generally in small parcels. New 
Baltimore cured Hams are held at 8a9 cents, and Sides and 
Shoulders atG cents. ‘There is some new country cured 
Bacon in market which is held at 54 cents hog round. We 
hear of no transactions in Lard, and continue to quote both 
Baltimore and Western No. | in kegs at 5a74 cents. Glades 
Buter No. | is held at 124a15 cents; No. 2 at 9al24 cts, and 
No 3 at 6a8 cents with retail sales only. 

New York, Sunday, P. M.— Domestic Exchanges were in 
fair demand—Baltimore is at | 8a4: Virginia 14al 4; Charles- 
ton 4a%: Savannah and Angusta 2, Columbus |4a2; Macon 2 
Union, Florida nominal; Apalachicola | 4a2; Mobile 94al0 1 8 


There 





Montgomery 94; Tuscaloosa 9194; New Orleans 4a3 discount; 
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manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo 
sesf or which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass ofan advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, wilh perfect ease, a feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
ry, could greatiy exceed that quantity. 
ereeaaiit tiene "GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimortreet, Baltimore, Md. 
¢#Pamphlets containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer. sep 1 tf 





DEVON CATTLE. 

The undersigned hasa herd of about five and twenty full blood 
North Devon Cattle, embracing all ages and both sexes, which 
have been selected and bred with care for several years pst, and 
being overstocked would dispose of a partof them. Orders fer a- 
ny of them will meet with attention. Address 

JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
No. 50.8. Calvert St. Baltimore. 
au 24 i tf 


IMPORTED DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

He wae sel--ct: d in England by Col. J. #1. Powellas an animal of 
the bes? blood to be procured, is owned by a Company in a neigh- 
boring State, and is only parted with on account of making a cross 
with his get; he is 5 years old and will be sold a bargain. 

Also some very fine Durhams of all ages, ata rate to suit the 
times. Apply to no 30 S SANDS. 








THE SUBSCRIBER, 

Who exhibited the Corn and Co» Crusher and Grinder at the A- 
gricultural meeting, having ren'ed the \ heelwrizht & Blacksmith 
shop with the water power attached in the village of Fravklin, will 
continue to build his Corn and Cob Crushers and Grinders, and 
has so improved them that persons who have not got horse powers 
can use them by hand power with sufficient facility to supply the 
wants of small farms, and with one or two horse powers can do 
more work than any other machine for the same purpose that will 
require double the power This is not puffing, tor it ean be and has 
been made manifest. The price of the crusher is $40 

He is also prepared to do ai! kinds of repairing to Agricultural 
or any or other kind of machinery at the shortest notice. 

Horse-shoeing and blacksmith work in general, done in the neat- 
st and strongest manner, all of which he «arrants to be good. 

Orders for any of thy above machines can be left with Mr. Sands 
et the office of the American Farmer, or with the subscriber. 

au 24 Wo. MURRAY, Franklin, Balt. co. Md. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 

Two Rams and two Ewes of the purest South Down breed of 
Sheep. These Sheep were brought from England to Maryland in 
the autumn of 1840, by Dr. Macaulay, and the following testimo- 
nilas will show the pedigree and exceeding purity of the blood. 

The South Down Sheep were purchased for Dr. Macaulay of 
Baltimore, at the request of James Alexander Esq. of Somer Hill, 
England. by nis agent, Mr. Thomas Waters of Stratford, Subcas'le, 
Salisbury. They were part of the flock of Mr. Northeast, of Ted 
worth Wiltshire. Mr. Waters ina letter to Dr. Macaulay, says, 
“I have much pleasure in informing you that I have selecied a Ram 
for you which Leontine of the purest South Down breed, and have 
this morning received a letter, from the same person | hought the 
Ram of, to say, he has selected six Kwes for me, from his own 
steck, also,—he is tho first breeder we have in this part of the 
country, and probably in any other part of Engla:d, of the purest 
South Down Blood. The price of the Ram No. 16, is thirty guin- 
eas, and the six Ewes forty five shillings each, which | consider 

rate. 








Dear Sir: Since your Crusher was bought, Oct. 30th, 
1841, it has had a fair trial, and I take pleasure in recom- 
mending itas a valuable machine. Jt will grind 10 bush- 
els per hour with ease, or 12 if | should choose to hurry 
t. Yours, SAML WILSON, 

Mr. Jas. Murray. for Genl. M*Donald. 
Kent Co. Md. March 5th, 1842. 


me 


Mr. Jas. Murray: 

Dear Sir: Since you sold me a Corn and Cob Grinder 
last January, | have had a fair opportunity of testing its 
merits. When the corn is dry it will grind 12 bushels per 
hour the day through ; this was. done on the farm of Mr. 
A. W. Ringgold, in the presence of several gentlemen who 
stood by and saw the corn and meal bowh measured. 

Yours, G.H WILSON. 
CuEsTERTOWN, 26th April, 1842. 

Sir : I am pleased to have it in my power to speak of 
your Crusher in terms of very. strong commendation— 
Since last fall when it was purehased, it has.supplied-food 
for my horses, 15 or 16 head, without the slightest de- 
rangement, and withwut the cost of one farthing to refit or 
repair, except to put an iron rim on the old pestle, the cost 
of which will be perhaps 124 cents. Ina few hours we 
fill up a large feed chest, and it is of so much value in my 
estimation, that | would not be without it for a sum great- 
ly bevond its cost. 

Yours, E. F. CHAMBERS. 

Mr. Jas. Murray, Millwright. 

PortsmourTH, Va. June 6th, 1842 
Mr. James Murray. 

Dear Sir: As you wish to know what your hand erush- 
er will grind by horse power, | now state to you what | 
have done since | bonght it With one horse I have ground 
10 bushels in one hour and a quarter, and my small black 
boy can grind 6 bushels per hour all day through. In my 
opinion it is an excellent machine. 

WM. FORBES. 


Yours, 
Battimore County, Oct. 31st, 1842. 
Mr. James Murray. 

Dear Sir: After a full examination and trial of the small 
Corn and Cob Crusher I bought from you, it gives me great 
pleasure to recommend it to the farmers generally, as such 
a machine has long been wanted—and | think the wishes 
of the farmers are fully met in your valuable improvement. 
My overseer says that it ground a half bushel of dry corn 
in two minutes with one mule. 

Yours, RICHARD FRISBY. 

{FT he three first named machines, cost each $40, the 
others $25 each. St 





TO FARMERS. 


The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 
Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, ana 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and at prices to suit the times. 

Vessels loading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, w' 





not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfaye. ] 
fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 
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: ; ol ‘ i a3; Cinci i The following is Mr. Northeast’s letter to Mr. Waters, on the ALIZAMW AC Bom 3 
Nashville 34044; Rouisville dal; St Louis 24a3; Cincinoati p : i — - 
: Dhad WMlinvi . $ 5 edigree of the Ram and Ewes purchased from him. - 
14a; Indiana 24a3; Illinois 50 a 60; U. S. Bank Notes 51. . r Tedworth, Sept. 14th, —_ HHA ba = ; 22 
A ’ My dear Sir.—I have this morning looked out for you six Ewes, BIZ/S(=/E)= aig 
ee at cnapnapensingr ed ae te ol which | think match well, and will poe you. — ri — - < zi 2 é < a 
he subscriber begs leave : : six tooths and two are two tooths, »nd the Ram No. 16, will loo He ed Bb 
ed to execute orders for any of his J rere ghemrerben 5 me 08. hke one of the family. No. 16 was bred from one of my best Ewes, TUE 2 ISI: | oi 
or implements with promptness. His ma wy _ | and the Ewe having two, bred buth upto weaning time. He was Jan’y.| 3] 2| 3] 4) 5) Juny. 1 
that it is aye para to describe the varions kinds, but merely an- | by Mr. Eliman’s No. 15, which was let this year . = A A ran + ab. - 4 P4 
nex Names and prices : : sixty three gu'neas, and is considered the best sheep in England; he 
Portable Saw Mill with 12 fi. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 300 | i8 now hired by Lord Huntingfield and Mr. Crips af Gedgrore. —_ * 25 Pr} 28] ais 
4 ft. co 208 hingl ith 3 pair of head blocks ern For the last few years | have averaged my Ewes cull and best at Fep’y. | |alelalal. 
Extra saws for shingles, wi P ’ 15 41s. 6d. that is, best at 42 and rest at 40s. each, and 1 trust you 5| 6; 7/ 8] 9101 Ave, 4\5 
Post Morticing Auger, 10 | Will not think | overcharge you by naming 45s. each, for the 6 best, 12/13 14}15]16 17}18) 1112 
Bands, h 200 | 28 | shall expect to get about 42 for those left. 19/20 21/22/23 24/25 18.19 
= tp ety wren m ed I remain, my dear pace os wonle. THEAST Ma 26 ap ‘ a! di ai 
. Corn an ver, wt. D 5 OMAS B. NOR 4 R. 
Thrashing Machine. wt. 300 Ib. 75 Mr. Thomas Waters, 5) 6; 7) 8) 9 a Szrr. 1/2 
Corn Planter. wt. 100 ib. 25 Stratford Sub-cast! 12}13 14}15]16 17 8 98 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 ape image 1 sg : 19/20 21 |22)23 24/25 15.16 
‘ ’ The Rams or Ewes will be sold seperate or together, at the wish 303 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones 150 , 26/27 28/29/30 31 22 23 
rist Vill, ° 8 y ’ 175 of the purchasser. Fora view of the sheep, or terms, apply to Apri. | | 29 30 
Do. 3 fi. aad 5 JACOB WOLFF Esq. at this farm, adjoining Randalls town 2] 3! 47 5) 6 7] 81Ocr. 6,7 
Belts for the same, 15 | near the Liberty Road. Sep. 23 9}10 11/12)13 14/15 13 14 
Post Auger, wt. 15 8 “ti F. 16 7 18}19)2031 20-21 
Tobacco Press complete, portable. : 4.25/26 27,28 
Portable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting MURRAY’S CORN & COB GRINDERS. o- 30 1 i | 4 
: : ‘ - AY. 3 5] Nov. 2} 3| 4 
ak, and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or The following testimonials will speak for themselves as to the va- a] 8! gitoli 12 ov ‘ Soais 
oss cutting for arge establishments 1100 | !ue of my Corn and Cob Grinder. At the late Fair at Govanstown 14/15 16/17/18 19 13 6|17/18 
wants of iron, ‘ 3000 | it ground at the rate of 18 bushels an hour. 21/22 23/24/25 26 20 24125 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 3510 gts. the hand crusher 20 to $25, forge = el me wer one 28 we 31 | sinc 27 4 
. . oO le . . 
wane 12 York, near Light st. Baltimore, iifiz ishialts elt] til2lisiialis 16 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 GuiLrorp Farm, 18/19 20/21/22 23 18) 
All of which articles are made inthe most superior style of work Baltimore County, Feb. 23d, 1842. 25 — 28 79,30 25 28 a 

















MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; aud he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this 
before purchasing else where ; for beauty ,;compactness and durabil 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar model made to order as: 
the shorest notice. ; 

Castings for all kinds ofploughs,constantly on hand by the poond 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants whe 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 184] 


EASTMAN’S NEWLY INVENTED 
PLOUGH WITLI ae aa E LAHDSIDE, AND DOUBLE 
ti . 

The subscriber has just invented a PLOUGH, with’ the above 
named peculiarities, viz: with a concave Landside and double share. 
The advantages to be derived from these improvements are ex: 
pected to, be as fullows :—Ist, That it will be kept in repair at con- 
siderable ]+ss expense than other Plougis in use :—2d, That it will 
run more level either in deep or shallow ploughing :—3d, ~e be- 
lieves that it will run much lighter to man and horses than any~ 
other Plough in use. With these advantages they are offered to 
the public, and if they are not realized to the purchasers afier two 
days use, or they are not satisfied with them, they are requested to 
return them and receive their money back. The only size | car 
furnish at present isa large two horse Plough, the size of the 
Davis’ 10 inch, as made by me. J. 5S. EASTMAN, 

Pratt street, between Charles and Hanover sts. 


BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & 
LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. 

To which was been awarded the fo'lowing and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughing 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842. the Firet Premium. a Silver Cu 
and at their Annual! Ploughing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y. a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering for ‘general purposes” The N. 
York Stave Agricul'ural S..ciety, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$50, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
—Ist. Ease of Draught— 2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as the Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—5th. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 18inches, by moving the catches in the cross- 
piece towards the handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th. Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘‘ Double Mould- Board Plough,” turning 
a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Rid- 








} ging, Plovghing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crup cul- 


tivated in rows or drills,—and for Digging Potatoes. 

The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manufacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, fur the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
pared to furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to mannfacture this Ploughin the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. ¢jAll Orders 
will be thankfully received and punctually attended 10. 

(CF Price as Follows, (eddivg Transportation.)— No. 2, 45)b. at 
$7.. No. 3, wt. 70 lbs. $10—No. 4, 80 lbs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. 
$12. Extra edge, 50Cents. For Colter, if added, laid with steel, 
$1.50. Wheel, $1,50. Shin Pieces,'123 Cents. 

DEN\EADs & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-ris. 
who having purchased Mott & Co'sinterest, are now sole owners, 





B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, ‘is 
Agent for the sale of the above Plough. BaltimorSe, Nov 23, 1842 
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CATALOGUE 
Of very choice sorts of FRUIT TREES, for Sule, raised on th 
Farm of Luorp N. Rocers; selected with much care from 
a great many varieties, and ripening their fruit in 
succession as follows : 
PEACHES. 
FREE-STONES. 
No. 74.—Early Anne, Ripe 
No. 20.—Baltimore Beauty, 
No. 70.—Canary, * 
No. 24.—Red Magdalen, " 
No. 58.—Lady Washington, * 
No. 73.—Snowbal!, or White Magdalen, 
No. 29.—Oldmixon Clear, - 
No. 38.—Troth's Early Red, 
No. 41.—B:igarde or Gallande, 
No. 4.—Soft Heath, 
Nu. 62.—Red-cheeked Malagatune, 
No. 40.—Belle de Vitry, 
No. 86.—Orange Free, 
No. 54.—Monstrous Free, 
No. 55.—Vanzandt's Superb, 
No. 34.—Veto, Sept. 22d to 28th. 
No. 66.—Yellow Rose, Sept. 24th to 23th. 
CLING-STONES, OR PAVIES. 


July 20th to 25th. 
Aug. Sth to 10th. 
Aug. 10th to 15th. 
Aug. 18th to 20th. 
Aug. 22d to 25th. 
Aug. 25th to 30th. 
Aag. 25th to 30th. 
Sept. Ist to Sth. 
Sept Sth to 12th. 
Sept. 12th to 13th. 
Sept. 12th to 15th. 
Sept. 15th to 18th. 
Sept. 1Sth tv 25th. 
Sept 20th. 

Sept. 22d. 


No. 26,—Paragun, Ripe Aug. 18th to 25th 

No. 6 —E.rly Newington, “Aug. 20th to 25th. 

No. 92.—Red Rover, “ Sept. Ist to Sth. 

No. 52.—Vandeveer’s Optimum, “© Sept. Sth to 10th. 

No. 72.—(sld Newington, “ Sept. 10th to 15th. 
“ 


15th to 20th. 
18th to 23d. 


Sept. 


. 84,.—Orange Cling, 
Sept. 


17.—Kennedy’s Carolina, 


No. 10°.— Washington, Sept. 20th to 25th. 
No. 27.—Heath, “Sept. 20th. 

No 124—Red Preserving, * Sept. 2th to 24th. 
No. 43.--Large Morrisania, © Sept. 23d to 27th. 


. 87.—Pavie Admirable. Sept. 25th to 30th, 
1.—Bastian's October, Oct. Ist to 10th. 
No. 42.—Algiers, Uc:. 5:h to 15th. 
The prices of the above are $15 per hundred, where 300 or more 
are purchased ; $14 per hundred for any less number, and not un 
der one hundred; and 20 cents a piece for any sinaller number. 
These Trees are budded near the ground, and are raised in high 
dry land, not rich, one year old from the bud, perfectly healthy, and 
will be apt to flourish in most situations. 
Persors ordering trees may feel assured of receiving them true to 
their names and time of ripening, according to the Catalogne. 


PEARS. 


No. 3.—Madeleine, Ripe July. 
No. 11.—Epargne, * July. 
No. 32.-Poire Lammas, “ July and Aug. 
No. 33.—Rousselet Panache, “Aug. 
No. 223.—Ambrosia, “Aug. 
No. 140 —Julienne, “Aug. 
No. 48.— Washington, “Aug. 
No. 8.—Skinless, “Aug. 


No. 55.—Williams, Aug. and Sept. 
Sept. 


No. 4.—Doyenne Blanc, 

No. 127.—Epine d’ Ete, “ Sept. 

No. 146.—Franc Real d'Ete, © Sept. 

No. 80.—Wilhe!mine, Sept. and Oct. 
No. 87.—Frederick de Wurtemberg, s* Sept. and Vet. 
No. 75. —Beurre d’Amanlis, ** Sept. and Oct. 
No. 211.—Mabille, ** Sept. and Oct. 
No. 2.—Seckel, © Sept. and Oct. 
No. 210 —Louise Bonne de Jersey, ‘“* Sept. and Oct. 
No. 1.—Green Satin, “ Oct. 

No. 57.—Bleeker’s Meadow, © Oct. 

No. 120 —Cabot, Oct. 

No. 14.—Bergamote Sylvange, * Oct. 

No. 79.—Napvleon, “ Oct. 

No. 121.— Pa: mentier, * Oct. Nov. 

No. 56.—Marie Louise, © Uct. Nov. 
No. 88.—Urbuaniste, * Oct. Nov. 
No. 58.—Duchesse d’Angouléme, * Oct. Nov. 
No. 90.—Poire d’ in:nas, * Nov. 

No 59.—Beurre Diel, “ Nov. Dee. 
No. 37.—Passe Colmar, “ Nov. Dec. 
No. 77.—Lewi-, * Nov. Dee. 
No. 35.—Sylvange, “ Dec. 

No. 30.—Echasserie, * Dee. Jan. 
No. 104.—Winter Nelis, © Dec. Feb. 
No. 62.—Goulu Morceau, “ Dec. Feb. 

No. 65.—Kaster Bergamote, “Jan. 

No. 20.—Colmar d’:tiver, “Jan. 

No. 40.—Beurre d’Aremberg, “ Jan. Feb. 

No. 2!.—Bergamote de Soulers, “Feb 

No. 85.—Fortunee, “ Feb. 


The above are worked on both pear and quince stocks, two years 
old from the bud or graft. 
Price, $37 50 per hundred, or 50 cents each for any smaller 
number. 
The usual charge made for packing in mats, when the distance 
they are to be sent may render that necessary. 
Application made to 
THOMAS TURNER, Manager, 
At Druid Hill Farm, near Baltimore. 
Orders left with S. SANDS. at the olfice of the Farmer, will be 
attended to. ja4 
CATTLE TAKEN TO WINTER. 
A gentleman who has extensive and comfortable accommoda- 
for wintering cattle, with abundance of hay and cut proven- 
will take a nuinber of cows at 2 dollars per month each, and 





DEVON STOCK FOR SALE—A GREAT BARGAIN. 

A gentleman near this city being overstocked, and not wishing 
to “inter so many cattle as he has now on hand, offers for sale the 
fol!owing bloeded animals at the prices annexed — 

I fall blooded Devon Bull, 13 months old; 2 full bred Devon 
Heifers, one 13, the other 20 montns old, ‘all represented as hand- 
some well formed animals, and in fine order—The three will be 
sold for $100. Apply at this office to d 21 S SANDS. 


FOR SALE—JACK SLICK—BERKSHIRE BOAR, 

Sired by that celebrated imported boar ‘‘Sam Slick,” of Mr. Be- 
ment, of Albany , now 2 years old, and will vie with any for size 
and usefulness. Apply to de 21 S. SANDS. 


BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE. 

The subscriber having more stock than he wishe: to retain on his 
farm, will dispose of a number of the n at the following moderate 
prices if immediate application be made. 

SNOW DROP, Durham heifer, wnite, 27 mos. old, now in calf 
by my preminin bull Mohican—price $45. 

STRAWBERRY, Durham haifer, 24 months old; sire Defiance 
3d, in calf by Mohican—price $45. 

CHERRY, half Durham, 20 months old, sire Defiance $d, out of 
my celebrated butter cow —price $25. 

CLARA, 7-8 Durham 6 yrs. old, in calf by Mohican ; this cow 
has a cut teat, and on that account will be suid for 330; her last 
ealf brought $40. 

LILY, Holstein and Devon, 3 years old, in calf by Mohican; her 
gr. dam was imported by Cul. Tenant, and was one of the most 
celebrated milkers of her day —price 40 do!ls. 

SIDNEY, full bred Devon, 3 yeirs old last spring, in calf by 
Muhican; her first calf sold at 4 weeks old for 25 dolls. Price 50. 

PEACH BLOSSOM, full bred Devon, 3 years old last spring, in 
calf by Mohican: price 50 dols. 

MOUICAN, premium bull, half Durham and Devon, sire Defi- 
ance 3d, 18 months old; Defiance is out of Mr. Whitaker’s stock, 
and was sold at 24 years old for 225 duls. Price 40 dols. 

LUCY, ha f Durham and half Devon heifer, 20 months old, sire 
Defiance 3d; this he:fer took the second pre:mum at Baltimore Co. 
Cattle Show in October list. Price 44) do's. 

ROSE BUD, full bred Durham, sire Defiance 3d, 9 mo. old, $40. 

Also two pair preinium Berkshire Pigs yet remaining on hand, 
price 10 dols. per pair. J. B.H. FULTON. 

Orvers left with Mr. S. SANDS, will be attended to. d 2! 3t 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 
Manofactured and for sale by A. G. MOTT & CO. 
South east corner of Engor and Forest sts. ncar the Bel-air market, 

Old Town, Baltiunore, 

Being the only agents for this state, are still manufacturing WI- 
LEY’S PATENT DUUBLE POINTED COMPOSITION CAPT 
PLUUGH, which was se highly approved of atthe recent Fair at 
Ellicott’s Mills, and to which was awarded the palm of excellence 
at the Guvanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
ty’s of Philadelptia, and Davis’ of Baltivnore, and which took the 
premium fur several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 
is so constructed as to turn either end of the point when one wears 
dull—it is made of composition metal, warranted to stand stony 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mould board there is a piece of casting screwed on; by renewing 
this piece of metal, at the small expense of 25 or SU cts. the mould 
board or plough will last as long asa halt dozen of the ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most ecunomical plough in use—We are 
told »y numersof the most eminent farmers in the state that they 
save the expense of $10 a year in each p'ough. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest will do well by calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always keup on hand a supply of Ploughs and 
composition Castings—Price of a 1-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 ormore 
horses, $10. 

We also make to order other Ploughs of various kinds. 

MOTT'S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which wags 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Eilicott'’s Milis and 
at Govanstown, as good anurticle as there is in this country— 
prices from 22 to $20. 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men will 
throw in, and leave scarcely a grainon the cob nor break a cob, 
by manual power; price $17. 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles for 
the puowe in use, for cottun, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
ofte- th L. 

HARROWS of 8 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CKADLES of the best kind, $4. 

HARVEST TOULS, &c. 

Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merita continuauce 
of the same. ja 26 tf 


MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN &MACHINE MAKING 


By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 
pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 
shortest’ nutice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 
by him to operate well. 

Murray's Corn an Cob Crushers for hand power 























$25 


Do. __ by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, 35t040 
Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 151075 
Portable and Stationary Hu:se Powers 75to150 
Self sharpening hand Mills. a superior article, 12 to 20 

20a35 


Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2 knives, 
Mill, carry log, aud other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 
hor-e power. Any other machines built to order. 
Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention. 
@#Urders for crushers can be left with any of the following a- 
geuts: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F Callan, Washing; 
ton, D. C ; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S Sands, Farmer oftice; or the 
subscriber, JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
1 





amen care will be taken ofthem. Apply at this =~. 
. sh : 





—— 


CORN SHELLERS, CRUSHERS, STRAW CUT ERs, 
&e. &e. 

> Prices reduced in proportion to the present rate of labour ang 

materials. <£$ 

The subscribers offer for Sale, Goldsborough's Corn Sheller and 

Husking Machine,—warranted to shell or husk and shell 7U0 bushelg 

of Corn per day by the power of two Horses. 

Baldwin’s Corn Sheller with blower attached-—This machine 

with the power of two horses will shell and clean ready for market 

490 bushels of corn per day. 

Buldwin's Corn & Cob Crusher,—warranted to grind 25 or 30 

busuels of Corn & Cob per hour, and put in fine order fer feeding 

stock. ‘This is the most durale, simple in construction, and mogt 


/ 





powerful of any Crusher made inthis C untry, and best adapted 
for extensive farming establishments. The power of two horses ig 
required to drive it. 

Straw Culters, Cylindrical Improved —There are four sizes of 
these machines, which cumbine all the late impravements ;—400 
to 2000 bushels of hay, straw, cornstalks, Xe. can be cut by them 
perday Also, common lreadle, Evans’ patent, and several other 
kinds STRAW CUTTERS, at low prices. 

IN STOKE, 

Horse Powers, 2 sizes Harrows, 5 kinds 
Tareshing Machines, do Rollers and Drill Machines 
Vegetable Cutters Yankee Ux Yokes 
Fanning Mills, 2 sizes Harvest Tvols, all kinds 
Cnurns, 3 sizes | Post hole Augurs 
Lime Spreaders PLOUGHS, 25 sorts, embracing 
Grindstones, hung on friction the Subsvil, and several other 

rollers ; kinds of late introduction 
Garden and Field SEEDS, a large and general assortment 
rREES and PLANTS do do 

CA PALUGUES of the abeve furnished gratis, giving prices and 
description of each machive—also directions fur pianting seeds, trees 
Ke. R. SINCLAIR, jr. and CO.” 

no 30 Manufacturers & Seedsmen, 60 Light st, 

HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 

Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as soon 
as they shall have decided un procuring machines to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
preparations early in year with confidence, sv that none may be 
uisappuinted at harvest time, as has been the case fur several years 
past vy delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a large 
numver on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will uot al- 
low. Itis hoped that the great suc-ess which has attended the 
machines made fur the last harvest will remove every doubt of 
their great value. Several persons have cut as high as 2U acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in Jess than 
five days, without having a cradie in the field. 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
bearing on the shait horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the tront of the machine, 
and @ driver’s seat at an extra expense of 2U dollars. 


CORN & COB CRUSHER 

The subscriber’s Corn & Cob crusher which obtained the first 
premium over several competitors at the late Fair of the N. York 
Staie Agricultural Society held at Albany, N. Y. and is so highly 
recummended in the pu'lic prints, by farmers who have used them 
will be kept constantly on hand for sale. . 

no 9 OBED HUSSEY 
BENTLEY’S AGRICLTURAL STEAM GENERATOR 
MANUFACTURED BY bENTLEY, RANDALL& Co., 

Manufacturers of Bentleys Convoluted Steam Boilers, Baitimore, 
Md. fur steaming Corn Stalks, Hay, Potatoes, Boiling water, &e 
It is also highly recommended to Tanners for steaming Leaches, 
also for various manufacturing and mechanical purposes, where 
steam or large quantities of hot water is required. This article is 
made wholly of iron, and was got up expressly to meet the wants 
of the Agricultural community, and it is confidently believed that 
for simplicity, durability, economy in money, fuel, time, and room 
combined itsequal has not been offered to the public. It possess 
es all the pinciples «f the most approved Tubular Locomotive Boil- 
ers, for saving of fuel, while the construction is such that one of 
equal size, strength and durability that has heretofore cost $100, or 
more, is now offered at $45. It is operated equally well with An- 
thracite coal as with wood, and can be removed by two persons at 
pleasure.— Prices No. 1 $45, considered of capacity enough for ord- 
inary Farm purposes ; No. 2 960, No. 3 $75. 

BENTLEY, RANDALL & Co. 
McCausland’s Brewery, Hulliday, st. near Pleasant. 

We have the liberty of referring to the following gentlemen, 
viz:—David Barnum, Esq City Hotel ; Captain Jackson, warden of 
the Maryland Penitentiary, and Doct. Robt Dorsey of Edw., where 
they can be seen in operation 

Agents, J. I. Callan, Esq. Washington City ; Capt. John Brooks, 
Upper Marlboro’, Prince Georges’ Co. Md. where samples can be 
seen. For numerous testimonials in favor of the above call on the 
manufacturers or their agents. 

N. B. B. R. & Co., are alsoagents for Murray’s Corn and Cob 











Crushers. Balto. Md., Dec. 1842, 
de. 7 
LIME—LIME. 
The subscriber is prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 


Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street ,Bal- 
more, and upon as good termsascan be had at anyother establish- 
ment in the State. 

He invites the attention. of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
f rmution either verbally by or letter. The Kilns being sit 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 





may 28 v 


tiously. N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 
ap. 22 Sm E. J. COUPER. 














